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The implications for democracy of the corporate mass media were also debated. Particularly disturbing was the ability of Madison Avenue and the radio and TV networks to create a favorable public image of a candidate for office. In the 1956 presidential campaign Adlai Stevenson observed the inappropriateness of a candidate for the country's highest office being ''built up" in the way advertisers publicized a breakfast cereal. To many observers and students the whole apparatus of public relations and mass media might be characterized as "the engineering of public consent" and "the Invisible Sell." Also, the cult of personality, which the mass media facilitated, tended both in the case of Eisenhower and of Kennedy to detract from the serious consideration of political issues.
The mass character of communication together with the complexity of the **big issues" explained in part what appeared to some to be the apathetic political attitude of many Americans. The implications for a democratic sharing of decision-making were obvious. On the other hand, there was a feeling that, if it was impossible to influence decisions in the national arena, th$ individual might still make his voice heard and his actions count in the local community, especially in Hie ever-expanding suburbia.
In the discussion of democracy as in that of the economy a major focus of attention was the problem of power. Social scientists analyzed institutions (labor Unions, corporations, government) and communities in terms of power structure. C. Wright Mills's controversial and stimulating book, The Power Elite, argued that, particularly since World War II, an interlocking directorate of war lords, corporation chieftains, and big politicians dominated the country, in part by skill in using the rhetoric of liberalism when it no longer corresponded to reality, and in the main by exploiting the actualities of the power structure itself. Since, Mills further argued, such concepts as honor, integrity, and ability have only such content as someone chooses to give them, modem America was morally a primitive jungle. The picture in Mills's view was even darker: neither the middle classes nor what passed for pluralism counted as any real check on the power of the new elite. Many critics thought that the book proved too little and too much. It offered too "pat" an analysis, it underplayed the influence of the voting public and the realities of the democracy Mills regarded as defunct. But others thought that his argument made sense. Some years later Richard H. Rovere, The New Yorker's witty and clever Washington correspondent, lent some support